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In the Shadow of the Islamic State 


This chapter examines how the Arab Spring was gradually 
sectarianized, leading to the emergence of more rigid and puritanical 
sect-based identities and inter-communal conflicts across the Middle 
East, extending even further outside of the region and across the 
Muslim-majority world. Using the social movement theory concept of 
“framing,” it considers how various political and armed actors 
involved in the Syrian civil war and the conflict in Iraq, including 
actors such as the Iranian government, Hizbullah, Sunni and Salafi 
actors in the Arab Gulf states, and Sunni rebel and other militant 
jihadi organizations such as Jabhat al-Nusra/Jabhat Fath al-Sham, 
Islamic State, Jaysh al-Islam, and Ahrar al-Sham, have drawn on 
competing historical narratives and memory in combination with 
contemporary events to produce a thoroughly modern but also 
selectively “historicized” social mobilization narrative meant to 
encourage activism from their target audiences. The ways in which 
clashing historical memory and narratives are deployed in regional 
conflicts, which constitutes a form of re-fighting the past in the 
present, are analyzed. Specific historical references, such as the 
invocation of Shi‘i legendary heroes of Karbala such as Abu al-Fadl al- 
Abbas, which are deployed as rhetorical weapons in geopolitical 
contests over power and political dominance, are also considered. 


Keywords: Syrian civil war, Shi‘i, Shi’ism, Sectarianism, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Jihadi, Karbala, 
Ahrar al-Sham 


Introduction: Gradual sectarianisation of the ‘Arab Spring’ 
The outbreak of mass protests and then civil war in Syria against the 


government of Bashar al-Assad and the Syrian Ba’th party during the 
spring of 2011 into 2012, affected a clear shift in how many Twelver 
Shi‘l political actors saw the ‘Arab Spring’, the wave of popular 
protests that began in Tunisia in the winter of 2010. At the beginning, 
as popular protests swept Tunisia’s Zayn al-‘Abidin bin ‘Ali and 
Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak from power, a number of the Middle East’s 
most prominent Shi‘i Islamist parties and leaders claimed that 
Tunisians and Egyptians had been ‘inspired’, three decades later, by 
the Iranian revolution. Iran’s supreme leader, ‘Ali Khamenei, and 
Hasan Nasrallah, the secretary general of Lebanon’s Hizbullah, 
initially attempted to harness the Tunisian and Egyptian uprisings as 
a rhetorical weapon to use in their political @.158) competition with 
the United States, European countries and their regional allies such 
as Saudi Arabia.” This early embrace by the region’s powerful Shi‘i 
Islamists, however, did not last. The repression of popular mass 
protests in Bahrain, and the rise to prominence of Salafi and anti-Shi‘i 
Sunni political parties and armed groups across the region, led to 
increasingly hostile and even conspiratorial views of the Arab Spring 
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among Iranian officials and other Shi‘i Islamists. The wave of 
uprisings, they said, was yet another ‘Western’ and ‘Zionist’ plot 
against the world’s Muslims, and in particular, opponents of the US- 
led order in the Middle East and North Africa. 


This chapter will consider how the Arab Spring was sectarianised. It 
will do this by considering the ways in which a sectarian frame can be 
used to mobilise people towards radical or even violent aims. It will 
then consider how the various actors involved in the conflicts in Syria 
and Iraq have used sectarian identities in these ways: first 
considering the development and variety of sectarian views within 
Salafi jihadist movements, and then setting out the range of counter- 
polemics, and mobilisation to violence, of Shi‘i political actors. The 
chapter will then describe how particular aspects of Shiʻ historical 
narratives have been used by militant actors in Syria and Iraq to 
mobilise support. Finally, the role of intra-Shi‘i dynamics in armed 
mobilisation in Syria and Iraq will be explored. 


Framing sectarianism: identities and social mobilisation 

The reification of communal identities is a process of framing 
frequently used for social and political mobilisation by different 
actors. Historically, sectarian identities and divisions have been used 
both within a single community as well as in struggles and 
competitions for resources and power between different communities 
or sects. Modern sectarianism, particularly between Sunni and Shi‘i 
Muslims, far from representing primarily ‘ancient hatreds’ and 
divisions, instead rests to a great degree on contemporary political 
and military conflicts. The evolution of sectarianism in Syria since 
2011, and Iraq since the 2003 invasion and toppling of Saddam 
Hussein, has been guided by political, military and social 
developments on the ground. Historical divisions do, of course, play a 
role in the evolution of Sunni and Shi‘i sectarian rhetoric and 
ideologies today, providing a narrative, conceptual vocabulary and 
frame that seeks to mobilise individuals based on an ‘us vs. them’ 
paradigm.* Sectarian identities are particularly salient in 
environments with multiple ethnic groups or sects where there is 
significant competition for power and resources. .159) Identifiers 
such as religious affiliation, tribe or clan, and linguistic group become 
ways to differentiate between ‘us and them’, allowing social and 
political entrepreneurs to turn these identities into mobilisation 
frames, which draw upon cultural idioms meant to garner support 
and drive social mobilisation.° In order for frames to mobilise their 
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intended audience(s) successfully, they must resonate with people’s 
existing beliefs and identities. 


The concept of ‘framing’, the creation of interpretive lenses through 
which people perceive world events and through which they develop 
a sense of group and self-identity, provides a useful framework for 
understanding the development and devolution of sectarianism in the 
conflicts in Syria and Iraq. In order to attract new members, as well 
as to maintain internal solidarity among existing members and 
supporters, Sunni jihadist groups such as the Islamic State (formerly 
ISIL) and Jabhat al-Nusra and Shi‘i paramilitary organisations, as well 
as regional governments and religious figures both inside and outside 
Syria and Iraq, portray the conflicts in both countries as essential to 
the survival of their specific groups, the Sunnis (Ahl al-Sunna wa-l- 
Jama‘a) or the Shi‘is, who see themselves as the ‘true’ followers of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s family (Ahl al-Bayt). The expression of these 
two sets of mobilisation frames and narratives play off one another, 
influencing the evolution of the narratives and worldviews of the 
other community. To achieve ‘frame resonance’, mobilisation frames 
draw on the ‘toolkit’ of cultural, in this case ‘Islamic’, symbols, 
idioms, beliefs and worldviews in order to achieve frame resonance 
and successfully portray social mobilisation and activism as a moral 
duty. These mobilisation frames, however, only have resonance 
within particular social, political and economic contexts. The severe 
upheaval in Syria and Iraq provided such a context. The development 
of sectarian narratives in each community during a conflict influences 
the parallel development and contours of the sectarian worldviews of 
other communities, which respond by constructing and deploying 
their own counter-narratives. 


In the case of the Arab Spring, the steady devolution of the protests in 
Syria in the face of brutal government repression and the increasingly 
public participation of pro-Assad Iran, Hizbullah and Iraqi Shi‘i 
militias have contributed to a rising level of sectarian rhetoric across 
the region. In Egypt, politically mobilised Salafis’ were able to 
influence the country’s Muslim Brotherhood (al[khwan al-Muslimun)- 
controlled government during its time in power from 2011 until June 
2013, challenging its religious credentials and pressing for increased 
implementation of a black-and-white interpretation of the shari‘ah.® 
To appeal to a Salafi and popular Islamist base, the Ikhwan 
government increasingly .160) publicly supported, or at least did 
not condemn, Egyptians joining various Syrian armed rebel groups, 
and it condemned Shi‘i allies of al-Assad.9 
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The influential Qatar-based Egyptian preacher and religious jurist 

Yusuf al-Qaradawi!® also publicly condemned Iran, Hizbullah and 
other Shi‘i Islamists for their support of the Syrian government.!! He 
had previously also condemned the popular protests in Bahrain for 
being ‘sectarian’.!” The intervention by Arab Gulf countries led by 
Saudi Arabia against Bahrain’s protests in March 2011, and the 
continued support for the island nation’s al-Khalifa ruling family from 
the US and many European governments, despite the brutality of its 
crackdown—which included mass arrests, the killings of 
demonstrators, and torture—increased the disillusion of many Shi‘is 
to the Arab Spring. The rise to power of Salafi political parties like 
Hizb al-Nur in Egypt was alarming to Shi'‘is, already a super minority 
among the world’s Muslims, with the exception of Lebanon, Iraq, 
Bahrain and Iran. The strong tradition of vitriolic and often violent 
anti-Shi‘ism within the Salafi current of Sunni Islam was the major 
cause of these feelings of unease. Shi‘is’ worst fears came to pass in 
June 2013 when Hasan Shehata, Egypt’s most prominent Shiʻi 
preacher, and three other Egyptian Shi‘is were lynched in the village 
of Zawiyat Abu Musalam near Giza by a mob after allegedly insulting 
historical figures revered by Sunnis.!? Shehata was eulogised by 
many Shi‘i religious scholars, politicians and Iranian state-owned 
media outlets such as Press TV and al-‘Alam, as well as by Shi‘i 
militias in Syria and Iraq.!4 These and similar events were seen as 
evidence of the growing existential threat to many Shi‘i communities 
in the region. 


Sunni sectarian polemic 
Salafi Anti-Shi‘ism and Salafi Jihadism 


IS, Jabhat al-Nusra and some Syrian Islamist rebel groups such as 
Harakat Ahrar al-Sham (Movement of the Free-born of Syria) draw 
upon a repertoire of anti-Shi‘i polemic, a discourse that sees Shiʻi 
Muslims as being guilty of heretical religious innovation (bid‘a) and 
polytheism (shirk) because of their elevation of the twelve Imams, and 
to a lesser extent their families, and Fatima, the Prophet 
Muhammad’s daughter.!° Existing hostilities towards Shi‘i beliefs and 
ritual practices, such as shrine visitation and intercessory prayer to 
holy figures such as the Imams (shafa‘a), are combined with social, 
economic and political grievances to create a particularly potent 
militant Salafi (or Salafised) rhetoric and mobilisation frames that 
these groups use to try to convince .161) Sunni populations that 
Shi‘is, in the form of Iran, the Iraqi central government, and groups 
such as Lebanese Hizbullah and Iraqi Shi‘i armed groups and Islamist 
parties, pose a threat to the survival of Sunnism and Sunni 
communities.!® The development of a Sunni anti-Shi‘ism in Syria by 
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groups such as the Syrian Ikhwan, and even mainstream Sunni 
religious scholars like the regime-aligned Muhammad Sa‘id Ramadan 
al-Buti, has been profoundly influenced by the political alliance 
between the Syrian Ba‘thist government and Iran, as well as 
suspicions regarding Iranian interests in the region, including the 
promotion of Shi‘ism, real and imagined.!’” 


Al-Qaeda and the Shi‘is: hostile ambivalence 

The al-Qaeda Senior Leadership (AQSL) approach to Shiʻ beliefs and 
practices has been to consider them as bid‘a if not outright shirk; yet 
they have not preached open and indiscriminate warfare against 
Shi‘is. Al-Zawahiri and other senior AQSL leaders, including Shaykh 
‘Atiyyatullah (Ibrahim al-Mishtaywi al-Misrati) and Abu Yahya al-Libi, 
were opposed to the blanket targeting of Shi‘is by Abu Mus‘ab al- 
Zarqawi, the founder of Jama‘at al-Tawhid wa-l-Jihad and al-Qaeda in 
the Land of the Two Rivers, the precursor organisations to the Islamic 
State (IS).18 


Rather than Shi‘i theology and ‘aqida, AQSL leaders more frequently 
condemn Shi‘i actors such as Iran and Hizbullah for political actions 
such as failing to oppose and even cooperating with the United States 
in toppling the Afghan Taliban government in Kabul and invading Iraq 
in 2003. In a 2009 video interview produced and released by AQSLs 
official media department, the al-Sahab Media Foundation, al- 
Zawahiri asks rhetorically if a single Shi‘l grand mujtahid has called 
for military resistance (al-jihad al-‘askari) against the Americans in 
Iraq, and if not, why not.!9 Al-Zawahiri has also ordered members of 
AQSL and its regional affiliates not to target Shi‘is generally, but 
rather only those groups or segments who target ‘the Sunnis’ (Ahl al- 
Sunna wa-l-Jama‘a).?° Although he refers to them as ‘deviant 

sects’ (al-firaq al-munharifa), he wrote in a series of guidelines for al- 
Qaeda fighters that even if attacked they must restrict their response 
to targeting those segments from these sects that are openly 
belligerent and engaged in attacking Sunnis.?! 

Similarly, influential Salafi jihadist religious scholar Abu Muhammad 
al-Maqdisi publicly criticised al-Zarqawi’s targeting of Shi‘is generally 
in Iraq as well as his group’s filming of executions, including 
beheadings. The complex relationship between al-Zarqawi and 
Maqdisi is explored in Chapter 2 in this .162) volume. Stung by his 
former teacher’s criticisms, al-Zarqawi and his supporters attacked 
al-Maqdisi for not having actually fought jihad despite his voluminous 
writings supporting military action against ‘apostate’ (murtad), 
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tyrannical (taghut) regimes in the Muslim world and their Western 
2 


backers.” 
The opposition of many Sunni jihadist leaders and strategists such as 
Osama bin Laden, al-Zawahiri and Abu Mus‘ab al-Suri to targeting 
Shi‘is generally is due to their concern that the mujahidin will become 
bogged down in sectarian, inter-communal conflict, which is trivial 
compared to the need to combat apostate governments in countries 
such as Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and Egypt along with their foreign 
backers, chief among them the United States, France, Britain, 
Germany, India and Israel. The internal tension within the global 
jihadist current has long been that between those Sunni jihadists who 
are more puritanical and exclusionary in their religious views and 
those who seek to create a global jihadist movement that is as large 
and inclusive as possible.?? 


Two regional AQ affiliates, Jabhat al-Nusra in Syria and al-Qaeda in 
the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) in Yemen, have stronger anti-Shi‘i 
views than AQSL. The former was founded by jihadist veterans from 
Iraq—including the group’s leader, the Syrian Abu Muhammad al- 
Jawlani—who likely brought home with them more pronounced anti- 
Shiʻi views. The ‘Alawi identity of the ruling al-Assad family and 
extensive Iranian state support for the Syrian regime has also fuelled 
sectarian views, particularly of rank-and-file Jabhat al-Nusra fighters. 
The founding membership, including senior leaders, of the Yemen- 
based AQAP included a large number of Saudi Salafi jihadists, and 
their anti-Shi‘i ideology plays a significant role in the group’s war 


against the Yemeni Zaydi Shi‘i Houthi movement and its supporters.?4 
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IS: Jihadist anti-Shi‘ism at its most extreme 


IS and its precursor organisations?" represent the most extreme 


expression of Sunni jihadist anti-Shi‘ism. Guided by the ideology laid 
down by its founder, al-Zarqawi, the group sees all Shi‘is as legitimate 
targets and frequently carries out brazen and bloody attacks in Shi‘i- 
majority areas of Iraq and against both Shiʻi civilians and 
combatants. IS leaders and ideologues such as its amir, Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi (the ‘caliph’ Ibrahim ibn ‘Awad al-Samarra‘i), spokesman 
Abu Muhammad al-‘Adnani, and chief shari‘ah official and mufti Turki 
al-Bin‘ali,?’ justify their extreme anti-Shi‘ism and blanket targeting of 
Shi‘is, whether they are actively fighting the group or not, by drawing 
upon anti-Shi‘i positions of past scholars. This includes the medieval 
Hanbali jurist and religious ©.163) scholar Ibn Taymiyya (1263- 
1328), the nineteenth-century Najdi Salafi Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Latif Al al-Shaykh (1848-1921), a descendant of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-92),28 whose writings are also 
used by the Islamic State in shaping its creedal (‘aqida) views, the 
great hadith compiler and muhaddith al-Bukhari (d. 870), and the 
medieval Qur‘anic exegete (mufassir), historian and jurist Ibn Kathir 
(d. 1373). 


Iraqi soldiers, police and other members of the security forces and 
the fighters in the armed groups founded and controlled by the 
country’s various Shi‘i Islamist parties and paramilitary groups and 
‘ulama in the shrine cities are described in IS discourse in a variety of 
derogatory ways, each drawing upon historical sectarian polemics. 
The Iraqi army and Shi‘i militia forces are labelled the ‘Safavid 

Army’ (al-jaysh al-safawi) after the Shi‘i Safavid dynasty that ruled 
what is now modern-day Iran from 1501 to 1732, the ‘fire 
worshippers’ (almajus) in reference to the Zoroastrians of pre-Islamic 
Iran, and the ‘rejectors’ of true Islam (al-Rafida or al-Rawafid).29 
Shi‘is generally are portrayed as posing a greater threat to Islam than 
Christians, Jews or other non-Muslims because of their claim to be 
Muslim, which has historically allowed them their treacherous 
betrayal of Sunnis and alliance with non-Muslim aggressors such as 
the Ilkhanid Mongols and the European Crusaders.?° Modern Shi‘is 
are compared to historical Shi‘i ‘villains’ such as ‘Abdullah ibn Saba, 
the seventh-century heretical ‘founder’ of Shi‘ism in Salafi and other 
Sunni anti-Shi‘i discourses; Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 1274), a famous 
Shiʻi polymath who was patronised by the Ilkhanid ruler Hulagu 
following his conquest of Iraq and Iran and who is accused of 
encouraging the sacking of Baghdad by Mongol forces; and Ibn 
al-‘Alqami, the chief minister (wazir) of the last ‘Abbasid caliph in 
Baghdad, al-Musta‘sim bi-llah, whom he is accused of betraying. In an 
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attack on Shiʻi shrine visitation, the Islamic State also uses hadith 
narrated from the Prophet Muhammad by ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
commanding the destruction of raised tombs and pictures and 
drawings to prevent polytheism.*! 

Religious justifications are not the only dynamic to the Islamic State’s 
anti-Shi‘i rhetoric and messaging. The group also draws extensively 
on the deep well of Iraqi and Syrian Sunni grievances against their 
governments and the regional activities of Iran and Shiʻi Islamist 
groups such as Hizbullah, chiefly their strong and continued backing 
of the Syrian regime. At the centre of IS public messaging is a claim 
to be the ‘defender’ of Sunnis, the only actor willing to combat Shi‘i 
expansionism and avenge Shi‘i persecution of Sunnis.?2 

In connecting Shi‘is in modern times to historical ‘villains’ such as Ibn 
Saba, al-Tusi and Ibn al-‘Alqami, IS creates a propaganda narrative of 
(alleged) historical @.164) Shi‘i perfidy towards Islam and (Sunni) 
Muslims. The contemporary behaviour, therefore, of parties such as 
Hizbullah, Iragi Da‘wa party and the Iranian state is put into a 
‘historical’ context in which Shi‘is have always and will continue to 
seek to harm Sunni Muslims while promoting their own deviant 
religion, which, according to IS, is nothing more than a gross 
perversion of ‘true’ Islam. Dialogue and rapprochement are thus not 
options in the IS narrative because Shi‘is by their very nature will 
continually seek to undermine and harm Sunnis, no matter what they 
claim. Thus, Sunnis are never safe and are in need of an always 
vigilant protector against Shi‘i violence. IS claims to be such a 
protector. 


Sectarianism rising 
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The Syrian civil war as catalyst 

Sectarian identities were further entrenched as the participation of 
Shi‘i fighters in Syria on the side of the government became 
increasingly public in 2013. Hasan Nasrallah, the secretary general of 
Hizbullah, publicly admitted and defended the party’s backing of al- 
Assad in a speech broadcast on the Lebanese Shi‘i Islamist party’s 
satellite Al-Manar television channel, leading to strong 
condemnations by Sunni religious and political leaders, including al- 
Qaradawi and the rector of Egypt’s al-Azhar seminary, Ahmad al- 
Tayyeb.°? Egyptian government officials from the Ikhwan responded 
by announcing that Egyptians who travelled to Syria to fight against 
al-Assad’s regime would not be prosecuted.*4 Public criticisms of 
Hizbullah and other Shi‘i actors also increased. This marked a 
significant shift from the Egyptian Ikhwan’s previous history of 
relative ecumenical views toward Shi‘is, which were supported by the 
movement’s founder, Hasan al-Banna, and one of its most influential 
supreme guides (al-murshid al-‘amm), Hasan al-Hudaybi.?° Unlike the 
Syrian Ikhwan, whose members developed strong anti-Shi‘i views in 
large part because of their conflict with the Alawite al-Assad family 
and the Syrian regime, Egypt’s Brotherhood does not have an 
extensive history of anti-Shi‘ism. Even Sayyid Qutb, its most 
revolutionary ideologue, did not propagate conflict with the Shi‘a, 
focusing instead on ‘reviving’ Islam in the country to turn back the 
tide of the ‘modern Jahiliyya (pre-Islamic age of ignorance)’ .26 
Increasing sectarianisation of the Syrian civil war has been a windfall 
to those rebel factions whose religio-political ideologies include 
stronger Salafi leanings, including Jabhat al-Nusra, Harakat Ahrar al- 
Sham and the Islamic Front .165) umbrella.?’ Syrian Salafis, 
however, are not the only ones who have adopted a harder anti-Shi‘i 
line. Mainstream Syrian Sunni scholars, such as the prominent 
Damascene Sunni religious scholar and preacher Usama al-Rifa‘i, who 
was assaulted by regime supporters inside his mosque in August 
2011, have also publicly condemned Shi‘ism more generally as the 
civil war has dragged on.?8 Al-Rifa‘i differentiates between Iranians/ 
Persians and Shi‘is, noting that many of the greatest Sunni scholars, 
including Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111) and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 
1210), were Iranian.?9 

Iran, for its part, remains the Syrian government’s chief regional ally 
and backer. It continues to provide political and military support 
including shipments of arms and ammunition and military advisers 
and soldiers from its elite Revolutionary Guards Corps (IRGC). State- 
owned media outlets have unabashedly portrayed all the Syrian 
opposition and all Syrian rebel groups as ‘Wahhabi/Salafi’, thus 
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justifying the Iranian state’s support for al-Assad and his regime as a 
part of an existential ‘defence’ of Shi‘ism and Shi‘is against the 
hordes of Wahhabism. The Free Syrian Army rebel militia umbrella 
has been described as a ‘terrorist army’ by Press TV and other 
Iranian state-affiliated media outlets since before the rise to 
prominence of IS in Syria in 2013. The Syrian opposition and rebels 
are also portrayed by Iranian state media, Hizbullah, and many Iraqi 
Shiʻi Islamists as being tools of Western and Israeli (‘Zionist’) imperial 
designs on the Middle East and North Africa and the wider Muslim 
world.*9 Hizbullah’s Nasrallah has proposed his own spin on the 
George W. Bush administration argument of ‘fighting them over there’ 
so that ‘we don’t have to fight them here’, arguing that the party’s 
involvement inside Syria is necessary to prevent the outbreak of 
sectarian conflict in Lebanon.*! The destruction or bombardment of 
several shrines and tombs by some Syrian rebel groups and the rise 
of the strongly anti-Shi‘i Jabhat al-Nusra and IS have played into the 
narrative that the Syrian conflict is at its heart a sectarian one in 
which the al-Assad regime is the ‘defender’ of the country’s 
minorities, rather than a cynical manipulator of the fears of minority 
communities.*? 
The Shi‘i shrine complexes of Zaynab bint ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (Sayyida 
Zaynab) and Sakina bint Husayn have been besieged, with the former 
becoming a major base for the Syrian government and Iraqi Shiʻi 
militiamen fighting alongside government forces. The threats, both 
real and created, to shrines and the killings of prominent Shiʻi figures 
in Syria such as Nasir al-‘Alawi, the director of the Zaynabiyya 
seminary in Damascus, have been used by the Syrian government and 
its Shi‘i allies such as Hizbullah and the Iraqi Shi‘i militias active in 
the country to attract Shi‘i fighters both domestically, regionally and 
(».166) even internationally.’ These events have inflamed public 
opinion, not only among members of pro-Assad Shi‘i groups, but also 
of Shi‘is generally, who share a particularly strong reverence for the 
line of the Prophet Muhammad’s family that includes the twelve 
Imams and members of their families.44 There is, however, a clear 
attempt by the Iranian state, Hizbullah and other Shi‘i Islamist groups 
and figures to steer Shi‘i public opinion generally towards a hyper- 
sectarianised narrative of the Syrian conflict, a project that has 
benefited greatly from the rapid sweep of IS in western Irag in June 
2014.45 


The Shiʻi sacred topography of Syria 
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The construction, expansion and promotion of Syria’s Shi‘i shrines 
from the late 1970s onwards by the Syrian and Iranian governments 
is intimately tied to regional politics and particularly to the 
development of the political alliance between the governments of the 
two countries.*6 Funding for the expansion of the shrines, particularly 
the Sayyida Zaynab shrine and its surrounding district and the shrine 
complex of ‘Ammar ibn Yasir and Uways al-Qarani in Raqga, which 
was destroyed by the Islamic State in March 2014, has come from a 
combination of Iranian and Syrian government funding and 
coordination as well as donations from wealthy Shi‘i businessmen 
from Arab Gulf states, Iran and Pakistan.*” The economics of the 
Sayyida Zaynab shrine and the surrounding area have also played an 
integral role in the development of Syria and specifically Damascus as 
a major transnational pilgrimage destination since the 1980s.*® 


Despite the relatively recent emergence of Syria’s Shi‘i shrines as 
major destinations of transnational pilgrimage and uncertainty, 
including among Shi‘is—about their historical authenticity, with 
regards to whether the holy figures after whom they are named are 
actually buried inside—the shrines of Sayyida Zaynab and others have 
been imbued with legitimacy, through their consecration to the holy 
figures as well as through social processes of sanctification involving 
miracle and dream stories (in which they are said to engage in 
intercession on behalf of those who seek their help in connecting with 
God).*9 


There has been a Shi‘i presence in Syria from the early centuries of 
Islam, and Shi‘i institutions have been there since at least the 
fourteenth century.°° Until the outbreak of mass protests against the 
Syrian government and their eventual evolution into a civil war 
following government repression, there were a multitude of Shi‘i 
institutions in the country. These included hospitals founded by 
various Shi‘i grand mujtahids (marja‘ al-taqlid, plural: maraji‘),°! 
(p-167) including Iran’s supreme leader ‘Ali Khamenei and the late 
Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr, father of Muqtada al-Sadr and a widely 
revered Iraqi jurist who was assassinated in 1999 by the Iraqi Ba‘th 
party.°2 Before the outbreak of the Syrian civil war, there were twenty 
Shiʻi seminaries operating in Damascus and near the city of Homs, 
the largest of them being the the oldest seminary (hawza) in Syria, 
named after Grand Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and the Zaynabiyya 
hawza, funded by the Iranian government and affiliated with the 


Shirazi clerical family and its network of followers and institutions.>? 
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There was competition between the followers of Khamenei, the 

Shirazi clerical network, and Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr in the Sayyida 
Zaynab district, over defining ‘authentic Shi‘ism’ in terms of ritual 
practices, particularly with regard to the legitimacy of tatbir, a 
cathartic ritual in which individuals cut their heads in mourning for 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali, the third Shi‘i Imam, and many of his family and 
companions who were killed in battle against a much larger Umayyad 
army in 680 at Karbala, Iraq. These debates are coupled with 
divergent political views of each group based on the views of their 
marja‘.>4 Photographs published online, primarily on Facebook 
accounts of the Shi‘i militia groups in Syria, show some fighters 
participating in tatbir, which suggests that at least some of the Shi‘i 
fighters in the Sayyida Zaynab area are individually affiliated to the 
Shirazi network of mujtahids rather than Khamenei or the late Grand 
Ayatollah Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, both of whom have spoken 
against the bloodletting rituals.°° Recruitment advertisements and 
calls have been broadcast on al-Anwar, two satellite television 
channels broadcasting from Kuwait and closely affiliated with the 
Shirazi network.°® 


Up to the outbreak of protests in 2011, the largest numbers of Shi‘is 
in the Sayyida Zaynab area were Iranians or Iraqis, many of them 
refugees seeking to escape the war, or Iraqis whose families had 
originally settled in Iraq’s Shi‘i pilgrimage and education centres, 
such as the southern cities of Najaf and Karbala.°’ Some of the 
members of Shi‘i militias operating in Syria have reportedly been 
drawn from segments of these communities, as well as the small 
Syrian Shi‘i community. 


Fighting for Zaynab alongside al-Assad: Shi‘i foreign fighters in Syria 

The mobilisation of Syrian and non-Syrian Shi‘i fighters to defend the 
‘holy places’ (al-muqadassat), the Shi‘i shrines in Syria, began in 
earnest in 2012. The first reports of growing numbers of Shiʻ foreign 
fighters, mainly from neighbouring Iraq, first appeared in the autumn 
of that year, including media .168) interviews with individual 
fighters as well as videos posted online by fighters themselves.*® Iraqi 
government officials also acknowledged that there were recruitment 
drives by Iraqi Shi‘i parties to man their militia units inside Syria.°9 
The first major armed Shi‘i group in Syria was Liwa’ (Brigade) Abu al- 
Fadl al-‘Abbas (LAFA), which included fighters from a variety of 
nationalities, including Afghan Hazara and Lebanese, but was 
composed mainly of Iraqi and Syrian Shi'‘i fighters.©° The militias, as 
well as the Hashd al-Sha‘bi (Popular Mobilization Forces) umbrella in 
Iraq, are eager to demonstrate that their ranks include not only Shi‘i 
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Muslims but also Sunnis and non-Muslims.®! The vast majority of the 
militias active in Syria, and to a somewhat lesser extent within the 
Hashd al-Sha‘bi umbrella, are, as of this writing, Shi‘is, and some of 
the Sunni fighters siding with the government initially participated in 
the battle against Islamic State as part of tribal militias, rather than 
as fully integrated units within the Hashd umbrella.” 


The total number of Shiʻi fighters in groups aligned with the Syrian 
government is unclear, with unverified high estimates of up to 10,000, 
though this estimate includes members of Hizbullah, which is said to 
have between 3-5,000 fighters inside Syria or along the border with 
Lebanon, as well as Iraqi fighters, who likely number another 3- 
5,000, though this number has declined significantly since IS’s sweep 
across western Iraq in the summer of 2014.83 The early numbers in 
the autumn of 2012, however, were much lower, probably numbering 
in the high hundreds before recruitment drives in Iraq and Iran began 
to accelerate throughout 2013. According to an anonymous Shiʻi 
fighter in Syria interviewed by the Associated Press in October 2012, 
an estimated 200 recruits from Iraq arrived in Syria. Many arrived on 
pilgrimage buses on which weapons and other military materiel were 
also transported.®* Recruitment and deployment of new fighters and 
the formation of new armed groups and units within larger, existing 
groups continued throughout 2013 and into 2014, though many of the 
Iraqi Shi‘i fighters were recalled to Iraq beginning in the spring of 
2014 in order to combat the expansion of IS there. IS’s 2014 sweep 
led to an increase in the number of Iraqi Shi‘i fighters in Syria 
returning home to help fill the ranks of Iraqi Shi‘i paramilitary units 
being formed by the country’s Shi‘i Islamist parties and movements 
like the Badr Organization, ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Hagqq (League of the 
Righteous), Kata‘ib Hizbullah (Brigades of the Party of God), the 
Supreme Islamic Iraqi Council, and the Sadr Movement. Some Iraqi 
Shiʻi fighters, however, remained in Syria and Iraqi recruits began to 
travel back there in the spring of 2015. Hizbullah also maintained and 
even increased its involvement inside Syria during the second half of 
2014 into @.169) 2015, arguing that it must do so to combat the 
Islamic State and Jabhat al-Nusra in border areas such as the 
Qalamoun Mountains.®° 

LAFA and other Shi‘i paramilitary groups operating alongside Syrian 
government forces were largely recruited, organised and trained by 
existing Iraqi Shi‘i socio-political movements and parties, mainly 
‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq, Kata‘ib Hizbullah, the Badr Organization, the 
Supreme Islamic Iraqi Council, the Movement of the Party of God, 
Harakat Hizbullah al-Nujaba, and the Sadr Movement of Muqtada al- 
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Sadr. The involvement of these groups and the armed units they 
dispatched to Syria is verifiable from martyrdom announcements and 
other statements, videos and photography produced and published by 
them and their supporters as well as press reports.®© Fighters in 
militia photography and artwork are often shown posing with 
photographs of Bashar and Hafiz al-Assad, Nasrallah, and paintings of 
Shiʻ holy figures. Some art-work depicts Bashar and Nasrallah as 
‘pious’ with light emanating from the pages of the Qur‘an onto their 
faces, demonstrating the close ties between the Syrian government, 
and specifically the person of Bashar, and the Iraqi Shi‘i groups 
operating in Syria.°’ 

LAFA includes smaller field units, all of which are named after 
historical figures revered by Shi‘i Muslims, including units named 
after Imam Husayn’s son ‘Ali Akbar, al-Qasim ibn Hasan (the son of 
the second Imam), Sayyida Zaynab, twelfth Imam Muhammad ibn 
Hasan ‘al-Mahdi’ (the Mahdi, a messianic figure in Shi‘i eschatology) 
and Malik al-Ashtar, a supporter of Imam ‘Ali.°® The naming and 
mobilisation frames of the Iraqi groups inside Syria demonstrate their 
strong Shi‘i identities, but LAFA also has some non-Shi‘i fighters, 
including Christians, Sunnis and Druze, whose numbers, though not 
known precisely, are probably low.°? Other Iraqi Shi‘i armed groups 
operating in Syria and Iraq also draw their names from historical 
figures and idioms revered by Shi‘i Muslims, such as the twelve 
Imams. 


Shiʻi groups highlight attacks by some rebel groups on Syrian Shi‘is, 
and the destruction or shelling of some Shi‘i shrines, mosques and 
centres (husayniyyat) inside the country, as reasons for social and 
paramilitary mobilisation. These include the shrines of Hujr ibn ‘Adi 
al-Kindi and Sakina, one of Imam Husayn’s daughters. Hujr was 
another of the prophet’s companions who supported ‘Ali and served as 
one of the first Imam’s battlefield commanders. In May 2013, his 
shrine in the town of ‘Adhra about 20 kilometres east of Damascus 
was destroyed by Syrian rebel group Liwa’ al-Islam (Brigade of 
Islam). Sakina’s shrine in Damascus has been damaged in fighting 
between the Syrian government, its Shabiha militias, Shi‘i armed 
groups and Syrian rebel groups.’° A ©@.170) ‘wanted’ poster was 
published online by LAFA showing four of the rebels present during 
the exhumation of the body and the destruction of the shrine.’! One 
of the alleged perpetrators is shown in another photograph after 
being captured, executed and beheaded by brigade militiamen.’” The 
threat to Syria’s Shi‘i shrines and communities are seen by Iraqi, 
Lebanese and other Arab Shiʻi fighters as being intimately connected 
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to the ongoing insurgency and conflict between Sunni and Shi‘i actors 
in Iraq. Indeed, many of the Iraqi fighters in Syria publicly proclaim 
and display their national identities as well as their identity as Shi'‘is 
both in battle and in and around the shrines. The collapse of the 
Syrian regime and the victory of largely Sunni opposition and rebel 
groups is seen as a disastrous potential outcome, one that will 
empower groups such as IS and Jabhat al-Nusra, which pose a threat 
to the region’s Shi‘is. 


Mobilising historical memory and individual piety: Framing 
sectarian conflict 
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For their mobilisation frames and narratives the Shi‘i paramilitary 
groups in Syria and Iraq draw upon the historical memory of Islamic 
history as seen by the Shi‘a, chiefly a deep reservoir of cultural 
idioms from Shi‘i history. This view of history revolves around a 
strong sense of persecution and hardship as a minority community 
within the wider Islamic world, where the Shi‘a are far outnumbered 
by Sunnis. Feelings of being besieged are coupled with passionate 
reverence for the honour of the Ahl al-Bayt and specifically the line 
through Fatima and the twelve Imams, who, according to Shi‘i 
historical narratives, were subject to persecution and even 
assassination during their life-times. Shi‘i militiamen, party and group 
leaders, and ‘ulama in Syria and Iraq frequently invoke the honour of 
the Ahl al-Bayt and in particular certain figures such as Imam Husayn, 
Abu al-Fadl al-‘Abbas and Sayyida Zaynab in their discourse against 
the Islamic State, Jabhat al-Nusra and Syrian rebel groups. By doing 
this, they link themselves to the sacred past and tap into a historical 
memory of persecution and bravery, the latter from past heroes such 
as Abu al-Fadl al-‘Abbas, which in turn is used as a key part of their 
media operations and recruitment drives. By tapping into historical 
figures and motifs they are able to also draw upon popular passions 
and reverence for the Ahl al-Bayt among Iraqi Shi‘is and Shiʻis 
generally. 


At the heart of these historical frames and narratives is the Karbala 
tragedy, the martyrdom of Imam Husayn and many of his supporters 
and family members in a battle with a much larger Umayyad military 
force in 680. The survivors, 17) including Husayn’s sister, Sayyida 
Zaynab, were taken in chains by the victorious Umayyad force to the 
seat of their ruler, the caliph Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya, in Damascus, where 
they were subject to additional humiliations and persecution. The 
commemoration of the Karbala events during the first ten days of the 
lunar month of ‘Ashura, followed by the ‘Arba‘in commemorations 
forty days later, is at the centre of the Shi‘i year and occupies an 
important part of Shi‘i popular cultures, societies and the public 
sphere.’? Invocations to the suffering of the defeated at Karbala thus 
provide the emotional and cultural resonance among target 
audiences, for example potential recruits, which the Shi‘i armed 
groups are attempting to reach. 


Shi‘i armed groups in Syria and Iraq all state that at the heart of their 
purpose is the defence of the honour of the Ahl al-Bayt through the 
defence of the shrines and other holy places dedicated to them. 
Popular images in Shi‘i historical accounts and stories of the bravery 
of figures such as Husayn and his half-brother, Abu al-Fadl al-‘Abbas, 
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are drawn upon by contemporary Shiʻi fighters as exemplary models 
of masculinity and heroism.’4 Fighters frequently invoke the names of 
these revered figures during battle and present themselves as being 
at their command, as demonstrated in popular slogans such as 
‘Labbayk ya Husayn’ (‘at your command, Husayn!’) and ‘Labbayk ya 
Zaynab’ and willingness to sacrifice their lives for the Prophet 
Muhammad’s family (Ahl al-Bayt).’°/’° In this section, the historical 
and cultural importance of some of the most popular references used 
by the Shi‘i armed groups in Syria and Iraq will be surveyed and their 
importance to the mobilisation frames explained. 


Sayyida Zaynab 

The sister of the third Shi‘i Imam, Zaynab bint ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, is 
referred to as ‘our lady’ (Sayyida) Zaynab by Shi‘is, an honorific 
noting not only her identity as a member of the Ahl al-Bayt, but also 
her vital role in propagating her brother’s message and the purest 
form of Islam (Shi‘ism) after his martyrdom at the hands of the 
Umayyad governor of Iraq, ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyad, the Umayyad 
commander ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d, and ultimately the Umayyad caliph, Yazid 
ibn Mu‘awiya.’’ Zaynab is remembered and heralded most for the 
defiant speeches she is said to have delivered in front of ‘Ubaydullah 
and Yazid in which she excoriated them for their persecution of the 
Ahl al-Bayt and distortion of Islam.”8 Modern readings of Zaynab, 
beginning in the 1950s and 1960s, portray her as an active 
participant in the events surrounding Karbala, unlike earlier 
accounts.’9 She is even portrayed as a kind of ‘co-hero’ alongside her 
brother, Imam Husayn.®° 


(p-172) Shi‘i fighters in Syria and Iraq, however, have reverted to 
older descriptions of her as more ‘feminine’ and ‘passive’, in short 
chiefly as a victim rather than a heroine, and describe themselves as 
Zaynab’s ‘guardians’ and ‘defenders’ (hurras). They refer to her 
Syrian shrine and her humiliating imprisonment by the Umayyads 
between Karbala and Damascus centuries ago, and vow that ‘Zaynab 
will not be taken captive a second time’ (lan tusba Zaynab 
marratayn). Each Shiʻ fighter is described as a new Abu al-Fadl 
al-‘Abbas who will defend Zaynab’s honour and sanctity in the face of 
unbelieving hordes. Historical villains such as the Umayyads are 
compared to contemporary Salafis, ‘Wahhabis’ and other Sunni 
opponents, including the militias of the Free Syrian Army (FSA) 
umbrella.®! Syrian Sunni rebel groups are not differentiated from IS 
and Jabhat al-Nusra. All of them are described by the Shi‘i groups as 
‘Wahhabi/Salafi’ and are labelled nawasib, a term used by Shi‘is to 
describe those critical of Shi‘ism who thus also allegedly hate the Ahl 
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al-Bayt. Contemporary Sunni enemies are equated with historical 
villains in the Shi‘i historical narrative such as Mu‘awiya ibn Sufyan, 
his son Yazid, and other persecutors of the Ahl al-Bayt. For example, 
after he was filmed taking a symbolic bite from an organ of a slain 
regime soldier, Syrian rebel commander Abu Sakkar was compared to 
Hind bint ‘Utba, one of the Prophet Muhammad’s most bitter enemies 
who, according to some Islamic historical accounts, is said to have 
eaten the liver of Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad and one of his greatest warriors, after he had been slain 
at the Battle of Uhud in 625 on her orders. She is reviled by Shi‘is for 
her actions, though she converted to Islam after the prophet took 
control of Mecca in 630, and is thus accorded some respect by 


Sunnis.®2 


Abu al-Fadl al-‘Abbas 

The half-brother of Husayn, Abu al-Fadl al-‘Abbas, is noted for his 
heroism as the Imam’s standard bearer during the Battle of Karbala, 
as well as for his attempt to get water from the Euphrates River for 
Husayn’s young daughter Ruqayya. Despite receiving the offer of a 
pardon from ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyad, according to some accounts, 
al-‘Abbas rejected it and remained by Husayn’s side.® In an earlier 
period, notions of al-‘Abbas’s masculinity and bravery also made him a 
popular model for Iraqi tribesmen who began gradually adopting 
Shi‘ism during the nineteenth century.®4 


In Syria, Shiʻ fighters frequently use the slogan, ‘We are all your 
‘Abbas, O’ Zaynab’ (kulluna ‘Abbasak, ya Zaynab). The contemporary 
fighters see themselves (.173) as modern-day versions of al-‘Abbas, 
the great hero who fought until his last breath and sacrificed himself 
in defence of ‘true Islam’ as embodied by his half-brother, Husayn. By 
invoking al-‘Abbas, Shi‘i militia recruiters and leaders seek to tap into 
notions of masculinity and courageousness, primarily among men and 
in particular Shi‘i youth. Indeed, in the discourse of Shi‘i militias in 
Syria and Iraq those individuals who fall in battle, whether against IS 
or other groups, are described as having ‘sacrificed themselves in 
defence of the Holy Sites’ (istashida fi al-difa‘ ‘an al-muqaddasat).®° 
Martyrs and their deaths are ‘presented’ to God as offerings or even 
symbolic sacrifices (qurban) in ‘defence of Islam, the Holy Places, the 
nation’ and they are said to have embraced danger and martyrdom 
willingly and with joy, often being referred to as ‘the joyful 

martyr’ (al-shahid al-sa‘id).8® The martyrdom discourses of Shi‘i and 
Sunni armed groups are remarkably similar in terms of language, 
terminology and metaphors used, and even visual presentations, 
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though the former include references to the Twelve Imams and other 
historical holy figures absent in the media output of the latter. 
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The twelve Imams and other members and supporters of the Ahl al-Bayt 


The twelve Imams, whom Shi‘is regard as the designated successors 
of the Prophet Muhammad as the leaders and guides of the Muslims, 
have also been invoked to encourage social and armed mobilisations 
in Syria and Iraq. The first and third Imams, ‘Ali and his son, Husayn, 
and the twelfth Imam, the ‘Mahdi’ Muhammad ibn Hasan, have each 
had Shi‘i militias in Syria and Iraq named after them. These include 
Kata’ib al-Imam Ali (Brigades of Imam ‘Ali),8” Kata’ib Sayyid al- 
Shuhada’ (Brigades of the Commander of the Martyrs, referencing 
one of Husayn’s honorifics)®® and Katibat al-Mahdi al-Muntazar 
(Brigade of the Awaited Mahdi). ‘Ali’s famous sword, Zulfiqar, has also 
been adopted by an Iraqi Shi‘i militia in Syria, Liwa’ Zulfiqar (Brigade 
of Zulfiqar). According to Shi‘i beliefs, the twelfth Imam is currently 
in the state of mystical concealment, the ‘greater occultation’ (al- 
ghayba al-kubra) and will emerge from it at a divinely appointed time 
to fight apocalyptic villains, reward sincere Shi‘is, punish those who 
falsely claim to love and follow the Ahl al-Bayt, and usher in a period 
of justice before the Day of Judgement. 


Other members or supporters of the Ahl al-Bayt have also served as 
the reference points for the naming and mobilisation frames of Shi‘i 
militias. Among them are ‘Ali Akbar, Qasim ibn al-Hasan, Malik al- 
Ashtar and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir. ‘Ali Akbar was the teenage son of Imam 
Husayn who was ©.174) killed with his father at Karbala, said to have 
recited the call to prayer on the morning of the day he was 
martyred.®9 Qasim was the son of the second Imam, Hasan, who 
according to popular Shi‘i elegiac collections such as the sixteenth- 
century Garden of the Martyrs (Rawzat-i Shuhada’) is referred to 
today, particularly in South Asian Shi‘i ritual cultures, as the 
‘bridegroom of Karbala’ because he married Imam Husayn’s daughter 
Fatima al-Kubra on the morning of the day he was killed.°° At first 
forbidden from fighting, he succeeds in getting his uncle’s permission 
to enter the battle after finding a written instruction from his father 
to do so. Immediately after being wed, he leaves for battle, replying to 
pleas from Fatima that he not go with a promise that their wedding 
feast will be on the Day of Resurrection, on which she will recognize 
him by a sleeve he tears before leaving for the battlefield.9! 


Malik al-Ashtar was one of the Prophet Muhammad’s companions 
(sahaba), also a loyalist of Imam ‘Ali, fighting alongside him at the 
Battle of the Camel in 656 against the rebelling forces of two other 
companions, Talha and al-Zubayr and ‘Aisha, one of the prophet’s 
widows. Malik was later appointed by ‘Ali, then the caliph, as 
governor of Egypt, but was poisoned while travelling to take up the 
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post on the orders of ‘Ali’s rival, Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan, who would 
become the first Umayyad caliph. Upon hearing of Malik’s death, 
Mu/‘awiya reportedly crowed that he had cut off ‘Ali’s two ‘right 
hands’, referring to Malik and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, another companion 
of the prophet loyal to ‘Ali, who had been killed previously at the 
Battle of Siffin between the forces of Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali.92 


In the 1990s and early 2000s, the Iranian government, with the 
permission of the Syrian regime, funded the construction of a large 
double shrine complex for ‘Ammar ibn Yasir and Uways al-Qarani, 
built in an Iranian/Central Asian architectural style. The shrine 
complex displaced older, local shrines to the two companions who 
were the focus, particularly the latter, of devotion by locals.9° 
Hagiographies published in Beirut and Baghdad since the Second 
World War placed increasing importance on the two as Shi‘i martyrs 
and partisans of Imam ‘Ali.94 Similarly, the shrine of Sayyida Zaynab 
in Damascus became increasingly Shi‘i, transforming from a local 
shrine to one of international prestige and the destination for 
increasing numbers of Shi‘i pilgrims, many of them from Iran.” The 
shrine construction, in addition to its religious purposes, was also a 
profoundly political act meant to solidify ties between the Iranian and 
Syrian governments; it demonstrated the power of the Syrian state to 
impose itself locally, particularly in Raqqa, which, unlike Damascus, 
has had no significant local Shi‘i community historically.9° The shrine 
complex was the .175) centrepiece of conferences on anti-Zionism 
organised by the Iranian Cultural Centre in 1997 and 2000, and has 
also served as the point for the sale and distribution of Shi‘i literature 
and recordings of lectures as well as being the site of lectures and 
classes about the twelve Imams and their supporters.9” 

By drawing upon resonant historical narratives and popular notions of 
piety, masculinity and nationalism, particularly in the case of Iraqi 
Shiʻi mobilisation to fight IS inside the country and particularly 
among Shiʻ youth, the party/group leaders and recruiters are 
attempting to portray volunteering in one of the militias as a 
sanctified religious duty. Enlisting is also portrayed as a way to 
avenge historical wrongs by fighting the ‘descendants’ of villains in 
Shiʻi historical narratives, such as Yazid and Mu‘awiya. By doing so, 
the recruits are able to achieve a cathartic release to counter the 
sense of continual persecution and impending eradication at the 
hands of hostile enemies, leading to a sense of empowerment in the 
face of perceived global hostility or ambivalence towards Shi‘is, 
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Shi‘ism and, in the case of Iraqi Shi‘i Islamist parties and armed 
groups, the fate of the Iraqi nation-state. 


Intra-Shi‘i dynamics, the Mujtahids and armed mobilisation in 
Syria and Iraq 

Many of the Iraqi Shi‘i groups in Iraq that are heavily involved in the 
recruitment and deployment of fighters in Syria are part of the broad 
and discordant Sadrist current in Iraqi Shiʻi politics, that is, groups 
who base their legitimacy in part on a claimed connection to the late 
Ayatollah Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr (1943-99), recognised as a marja‘ 
al-taqlid by his millions of followers (muqallidun), who was 
assassinated in Najaf with two of his sons by the Iraqi Ba‘th.%® He is 
known among his followers as ‘the second Martyr al-Sadr’ (al-shahid 
al-Sadr al-thani) in reference to the honorific of Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili, 
a famous Levantine Shi‘i hadith scholar (muhaddith) and jurist who 
was executed by the Ottomans in 1558 and is known as ‘the Second 
Martyr’ (al-shahid al-thani).?9 


A populist religious scholar and jurist, he had during his lifetime a 
large following in both southern and central Iraq, particularly in the 
shrine city of Kufa, where he preached from the city’s central 
mosque, and in the poor district of Baghdad known today as Sadr 
City, formerly Revolution City and Saddam City.!°° Sadiq al-Sadr and 
his aides built a large grass-roots social network of mosques, 
husayniyyat!©! and other institutions in these areas. Following the 
collapse of the Iraqi Ba‘thist government in the face of the massive 
¢@.176) US and British-led coalition invasion of the country, the 
martyred grand ayatollah’s son, Muqtada, and his supporters 
mobilised by using this grass-roots network, becoming a powerful 
social and political force.!°? 
Initially the broad Sadrist current was largely, if somewhat nominally, 
directed by Muqtada, but since 2003 it has become increasingly 
fractious and segments of it broke away to form new groups or to 
promote their own identities as grand mujtahids (grand ayatollahs, 
maraji‘ al-taqlid, singular: marja‘ al-taqlid). They remain connected, 
even if loosely, however, by their claims of representing the ‘true’ 
legacy of Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr. These groups include the 
mainstream Sadr Movement (Tayyar al-Sadr) led by Muqtada, Grand 
Ayatollah Kazim al-Ha ‘iri, ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Hagq, Grand Ayatollah Qasim 
al-Ta‘i, and other, smaller Sadrist splinter groups. 


Competition between these groups and personalities is centred on 
their rival claims to social, religious and political authority based on 
their claims to represent Muhammad Sadiq’s intellectual legacy. One 
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way for those with smaller numbers of followers to compete is by 
harnessing popular pieties and hyper-communalism in the form of 
sectarianism to win more followers from among those individuals who 
are more interested in engaging in counter-polemics with Sunnis. 
Some, such as some followers of the Shirazi network of mujtahids, 
even engage in proselytisation aimed at other Shi‘is who do not follow 
their marja‘ al-taqlid. The adoption of more overtly sectarian rhetoric 
by some younger, less established religious and political figures is a 
means through which they hope to solidify a place for themselves as 
self-declared new mujtahids. They also hope to attract potentially 
greater numbers of followers and thus gain more revenue from 
religious taxes such as khums, the one-fifth share due to the Imam 
which is collected, during his occultation, by the ‘ulama. This inter- 
generational competition among different segments of the ‘ulama has 
also historically occurred in other places, such as in India during the 
1930s when a distinct Indian Shi‘i identity began to form vis-a-vis the 
majority Sunnis. 103 

Among the most active supporters of Iraqi Shi‘i armed mobilisation in 
Syria have been Qasim al-Ta‘i (b. 1970), a self-declared grand 
mujtahid, and ‘Asa‘ib Ahl a-Haqq, a Sadrist splinter group that 
emerged in 2006 after its founder and current leader, Qays al- 
Khaz‘ali, broke away from the Sadr Movement’s armed wing, the 
Mahdi’s Army (Jaysh al-Imam al-Mahdi).'°* Both have challenged 
Muqtada and other Iraqi Shi‘i political and religious leaders for 
influence over the country’s Shi‘is. They draw upon the alarm of Shi‘is 
generally, in both Iraq and around the world, at the rise to 
prominence and power of Salafi ©.177) political forces in countries 
such as Egypt, the continued influence of Saudi Arabia and its Salafi 
‘ulama, and the rise of virulently and violently anti-Shi‘i armed groups 
such as the Islamic State and Jabhat al-Nusra in the wake of the 
abortive Arab Spring.!9° Recruits and other supporters of Shi‘i armed 
mobilisation in Syria have created and deployed mobilisation frames 
to convince their target audiences of their fate and the fate of Shi‘i 
communities in countries such as Lebanon and Iraq. The danger in 
Syria is portrayed as an existential threat to the region’s Shi‘is. 


Al-Ta‘i, a former student of Muhammad Sadiq, formerly served time in 
prison during the Ba’‘thist period. Under the late ayatollah, al-Ta‘i 
studied jurisprudence (usul al-fiqh). After the Muhammad Sadiq’s 
assassination, al-Ta‘i studied usul al-fiqh under a number of other 
jurists including Grand Ayatollahs ‘Ali al-Sistani and Muhammad 
Ishaq Fayyad in Najaf.!°© Previously a relatively minor figure, al-Ta‘i 
has adeptly used the issue of the danger to the Shi‘i shrines in Syria 
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in his mobilisation calls to increase his standing among a segment of 
Iraqi Shi‘is. He has visited the besieged shrine of Sayyida Zaynab, 
delivered lectures and dispensed religious advice and support to Shi‘i 
fighters there; then in December 2012 he established a 
representative office in the Sayyida Zaynab district to the south of 
Damascus.!°” His office in Iraq has also organised and sponsored 
events there to support armed groups such as LAFA in Syria and has 
been thanked by Shi‘i fighters there. 108 


The most explicit juridical support for armed mobilisation in Syria has 
come from Grand Ayatollah Kazim al-Ha‘iri, another former hawza 
student of Muhammad Sadiq who is an Iraqi grand mujtahid residing 
in the Iranian seminary and shrine city of Qum. He has issued at least 
two responses to questions about his religious juridical opinion on the 
permissibility of Shi‘is travelling to Syria to ‘defend the holy 
places’.199 In a juridical opinion (fatwa) dated 18 November 2013, al- 
Ha‘iri responds to a question from a group of individuals who follow 
him as their marja‘ al-taqlid, stating that the question of fighting in 
Syria ‘is not just a question of Syria or a question of defending [the 
shrines of] Sayyida Zaynab and Sayyida Ruqayya, peace be upon 
them, but a question of confronting unbelief in its entirety 
(muwgqjahat al-kufr kullahu), unbelief targeting the light of Islam’. Ina 
shorter fatwa dated 25 May 2013, he also states that the defence of 
the ‘light of Islam’ is not only permissible but required, though he 
does not include specific mentions of the Syrian Shi‘i shrines.!!° In 
both, al-Ha‘iri closes by noting that it is also obligatory to avoid 
serving under a ‘corrupt leadership’ (wa la budd min al-taharruz ‘an 
al-‘amal tahta zill qiyadatin fasidatin).!'! This ‘corrupt leadership’ is 
not specified, (.178) though it is possible that he is referring to the 
Syrian government. In the November 2013 fatwa al-Ha‘iri references 
the authority (wilaya) of the ‘leader of the Muslims’ (wali amr al- 
muslimin), Iran’s supreme leader ‘Ali Khamenei. 


‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqg took advantage of the unclear position of Muqtada 
—his mainstream Sadr Movement—regarding fighting in Syria, by 
adopting an aggressive strategy of recruitment of fighters to dispatch 
there.!!2 The group benefits from its close alliance with Iran, which 
has provided it with material and logistical support for its activities in 
both Syria and Iraq. More recently, it is attempting to become a 
political force by creating a political wing to compete in local and 
national elections.!!% By invoking the legacy of the martyred 
Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr and adopting a position and image of 
strength against the ‘enemies of Shi‘is’ in Syria, the group and 
specifically its leader, al-Khaz‘ali, have tried to woo Muqtada’s 
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followers. After the Islamic State’s sweep across western Iraq during 
the summer of 2014, ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq has repositioned itself as one 
of the main Iraqi Shi‘i groups providing fighters to aid the national 
army, police and other security forces in the Popular Mobilization 
Units (al-Hashd al-Sha‘bi, PMU) paramilitary umbrella organisation. 


‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq’s secretary general, Qays al-Khaz‘ali, formerly a 
chief aide to Muqtada al-Sadr, has said that the ongoing battles in 
Iraq and Syria are one conflict rather than separate conflicts.!!4 A 
charismatic leader with a reportedly magnetic personality, al-Khaz‘ali 
was imprisoned in Iraq by US military forces between 2007 and late 
2009 or early 2010, and ever since his release has been at the 
forefront of collective Iraqi Shi‘i Islamists most closely aligned with 
Iran.!!° He has alleged that the US is ‘not serious’ in its anti-IS 
campaign, but his group has threatened to treat US military advisers, 
Marines and special forces deployed to support Iraqi government 
forces as enemies.''® In remarks at a mass celebration marking the 
tenth anniversary of ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq’s founding, al-Khaz‘ali 
alleged: 


What is happening generally in the region and what is 
happening in Syria in particular is a conspiracy in the full sense 
of the word. It is intended [by the US, European states, their 
Arab allies, Israel] that Syria be the nucleus for starting the fire 
of sedition and discord (fitna) in every region and especially in 
Iraq. And despite all of their reservations concerning the Syrian 
regime not being a democratic regime in governing our sister 
country, Syria, over the decades, the strangest and most 
amazing thing is that the monarchical, hereditary regimes and 
the ruling dictatorial regimes in the Arab world are the ones 
calling for democracy in Syria. And it is even stranger that the 
U.S., Britain, and France, who claim to be fighting terrorism, are 
supporting the military option and the armed opposition, whose 
@.179) takfiri views were fully displayed recently when the so- 
called Free [Syrian] Army dug up and desecrated the shrine of 
the Prophet’s companion Hujr bin ‘Adi.!!7 
He also noted how the West, despite calling for democracy, has turned 
a blind eye to events in Bahrain despite there being, he said, no 
‘takfiri’ or armed groups among the (largely) peaceful popular 
protests for democratic governance.!!8 The group has also accused 
‘foreign powers’ of causing sectarian violence in Iraq and does not 
differentiate between the diverse array of Syrian rebel groups, 
accusing them all of being ‘takfiri’ and in league with the West, Israel 
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and Sunni Arab states in forwarding their projects of ‘imperialism and 
» 119 


Zionism’. 
In the midst of Iranian state support and the support of Iraqi groups 
and religious figures such as al-Ha ‘iri, al-Ta‘i and ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq, 
Iraq’s most revered and influential resident grand mujtahids, the 
grand ayatollahs al-Sistani, Fayyad, Bashir Najafi and Muhammad 
Sa‘id al-Hakim, did not support the mobilisation of Shi‘is to fight in 
Syria.!2° The aggressive expansion inside Iraq of the Islamic State, 
following its victories in Syria during the first half of 2014,!2! was 
seen as a Clear existential threat to the Iraqi nation-state and 
specifically Iraqi Shi‘is. In response, al-Sistani, Fayyad, Najafi, al- 
Hakim and other Shi‘i mujtahids in Iraq, such as Muhammad Taqi al- 
Mudarrisi, issued calls for the government to redouble its efforts to 
defend the nation; they supported, in juridical terms, the collective 
struggle (al-jihad al-kifa‘i) against the Islamic State.!2* Importantly, 
al-Sistani’s fatwa calling for volunteers to the national security forces 
was addressed to all Iraqis and not only Shi‘is, continuing the grand 
mujtahid’s history of promoting Iraqi national unity and opposing the 
division of the country by ethnic group and sect. 


In response to their calls, tens of thousands of Iraqi Shi‘is volunteered 
to join armed units formed by existing groups such as the Badr 
Organisation, ‘Asa‘ib Ahl al-Haqq, Kata‘ib Sayyid al-Shuhada (Leader 
of the Martyrs’ Brigades, referencing an honorific of Imam Husayn), 
the Sadr Movement (the ‘Peace Battalions,’ Saraya al-Salam) and 
Kata‘ib Hizbullah, as well as newly formed paramilitary groups such 
as Kata‘ib al-Imam ‘Ali (Brigades of Imam ‘Ali). The PMU remains a 
largely Iraqi Shi‘i grass-roots force, though as of June 2015 growing 
numbers of Sunni Arabs, primarily from tribes and clans opposed to 
the Islamic State and its tribal allies, are joining groups within the 
paramilitary umbrella.!23 The PMU, with coordination and strategic 
leadership provided by the IRGC and with US air power and military 
support for the Iraqi army, contributed significantly to the recapture 
of Tikrit in late March 2015 and has been deployed in other areas of 
the country, including the restive governorates of Anbar, Babil, Diyala 
and Saladin, where the Islamic .180) State maintains a strong 
presence. It remains to be seen, as of this writing, whether the strong 
grass-roots support and organic formation of the fighting units that 
make up the umbrella organisation will also take hold among Iraq’s 
Sunni Arabs more broadly.!2* Tensions between PMU and other Shi‘i 
militia forces and Iraqi and Syrian Kurdish forces dramatically 
increased following the retreat of IS from Sinjar in November 2015 
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following reports that Kurdish fighters were persecuting and 
expelling Iraqi Shi‘i Turkmen and Arabs and looting their homes and 
businesses in a land grab.!2° 


It remains unclear at present whether the Iraqi central government 
will be able to control the groups within the PMU in the longer term, 
or whether the groups will be answerable more to other actors such 
as Shiʻ religious leaders in the shrine cities of Najaf, Karbala and 
Kufa and the IRGC, particularly after the IS threat subsides.!26 PMU, 
militia and Islamist party leaders such as al-Khaz’‘ali, al-‘Ameri and 
Muqtada al-Sadr are taking political advantage of the Iraqi central 
government’s reliance on their manpower in the fight against IS and 
have increasingly demanded more financial autonomy and support as 
well as political concessions. !27 

Al-Sistani has also publicly cautioned PMU fighters, warning them not 
to perpetrate abuses and other crimes against civilians or Iraqi 
Sunnis generally, which has occurred in some instances despite his 
earlier calls for unity, demonstrating that despite his influence, his 
authority has its limits.!28 In 2006 and 2007, following multiple 
bombings of the al-‘Askariyya shrine in Samarra by the group known 
today as the Islamic State, al-Sistani issued a series of statements 
calling for patience and forbidding acts of retaliation against Iraqi 
Sunnis. His words, however, were trumped by powerful political 
players such as the Iran-backed and aligned Badr Organisation, !29 led 
by Hadi al-‘Ameri, and segments of the Sadrist Jaysh al-Imam al- 
Mahdi engaged in counter-sectarian violence against Iraqi Sunnis. His 
and other voices of unity and reason were overshadowed by virulent 
and overtly violent and sectarian voices. 


In his most recent public call, al-Sistani warned Iraqis fighting in the 
various anti-IS forces and particularly those engaged in military jihad, 
one of the ‘pillars of the religion’, as mujahidin to uphold the 
conditions and regulations governing warfare in the name of God. Just 
as God has made jihad one of the foundations of Islam and has 
favoured mujahidin over those who do not fight (al-qa‘idin), he wrote, 
He ‘has also placed certain conditions and a mode of conduct for 
jihad’ on those engaged in it.!°° This proper conduct should be 
modelled, according to the grand ayatollah, on the Prophet 
Muhammad’s own actions and Qur‘anic directives and prohibitions on 
‘extremism’, the mutilation and desecration ©.18) of the dead, even 
enemies, killing women, the elderly or children, and cutting down 
trees or razing crops.!3! Mujahidin should also follow the example set 
by ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib who, even when faced with the brutality and 
extremism of the Kharijites, did not deviate from the regulations 
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governing proper conduct of military jihad. Indeed, he resisted calls 
from the Kharijites when they were still within the ranks of his own 
forces to harm the families of enemy combatants or loot their 
property. It is the first Imam’s example also that the PMU and other 
Shi‘i fighters should follow, al-Sistani stated.!5? 

Grand Ayatollah Bashir Najafi, in a statement, proclaimed his support 
for those fighting against the ‘enemies of humanity, the takfiris [those 
who declare other Muslims to be apostates]’.!?3 The ‘martyrs who fell 
on the battlefield’ are a source of pride for the Muslims who ‘cherish 
and honour’ the blood they have spilled defending the nation and 
Islam.!34 He prayed for God to raise ‘scores of martyrs’ and grant 
them places alongside others who have ‘sacrificed themselves’ in 
defence of Islam, just like the third Imam, Husayn bin ‘Ali.'°° He also 
praised the parents of those ‘martyred’ for encouraging their children 
to the ‘field of glory, dignity, and high honour’, the path of jihad.!36 
Najafi, one of the four marja‘ al-taqlids in Najaf, previously endorsed 
the ‘shari‘a, national, and moral duty’ of deterring IS through 
‘defensive jihad’ (al-jihad al-difa‘i).1” Muhammad Sa‘id al-Hakim, one 
of the other four grand ayatollahs in Najaf, echoed Najafi’s support 
for those fighting the jihad against IS and also called for the 
mujahidin to abide by the regulations for warfare set down by the 


Qur'an and the sunna of the Prophet Muhammad and the Imams.!°8 
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Conclusion 

The rise of IS, Jabhat al-Nusra and powerful Salafi Syrian rebel 
groups such as Harakat Ahrar al-Sham and Jaysh al-Islam have 
alarmed Shi‘is in the Middle East and the wider world, fuelling the 
rise of Shi‘i armed groups in the region and particularly in Syria and 
Iraq. The extreme and brutal violence of IS and some other Sunni 
jihadist and some Syrian and Iraqi rebel actors have resurrected 
images of persecution and repression from the recent and distant 
past for many Shi‘is, and it is this emotional response and real fear of 
a renewed existential threat that have enabled Shi‘i Islamist actors to 
be successful in recruiting scores of thousands, of mostly young men, 
to enlist in an array of armed groups. Recruiters for these groups 
have designed mobilisation frames and recruitment calls that tap into 
this fear while also providing a way to glory and the fulfilment of 
personal piety by ‘defending’ the Ahl al-Bayt against (.182) ‘Wahhabi’ 
hordes who seek to defile their shrines and eradicate their followers, 
the Shi‘is. 


IS, Jabhat al-Nusra and other Sunni armed actors similarly have 
crafted narratives of persecution, in this case of an empowered 
minority community, the ‘Alawis in Syria and the Shi‘is in Iraq, 
running roughshod over a Sunni majority. This persecution is so 
severe, according to their mobilisation narratives, that an armed 
response is the only possible solution, the only way to defend Sunnis 
from Shi‘i repression. Like their Shi‘i opponents, IS, Jabhat al-Nusra 
and other Sunni actors draw upon their particular vision of history in 
order to explain and justify their strategies and actions, connecting 
contemporary Shi‘i enemies to historical ‘traitors’ and ‘villains’ of old, 
such as Ibn Saba, Ibn al-‘Alqami and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi.!%9 

Both Shi‘i and Sunni groups and religious and political figures not 
only draw upon particular hyper-sectarianised readings and 
interpretations of history, but also contemporary narratives and 
realities of persecution and repression. Their competing mobilisation 
frames, which are dialogic and formed in relation to the frames of 
rival groups and communities, draw upon ‘religious’ motifs and 
language as yet another way, in addition to political grievances, of 
justifying their armed response, often shockingly brutal, to perceived 
existential threats. All-out war is necessary, many of these actors 
argue, because it is the only way to ensure the survival of their 
respective communities. Their discourse is neither wholly ‘religious’ 
nor solely ‘political’, but rather is a combination of both; it isa 
comprehensive argument justifying certain actions that draw upon 
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motifs of both ‘religious’ requirement, permissibility and sanctity, as 
well as of contemporary issues of persecution and political alienation. 


Notes: 

(1.) Shi‘i Islam is divided into several different groups: (1) Twelver or 
Imami Shi‘is, so-called because they believe in a line of twelve 
divinely guided leaders, the Imams; (2) Isma‘ili Shi‘is, who believe in 
the same line of Imams as the Twelvers up until the sixth, Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq, who died in the eighth century C.E.; and (3) Zaydi Shi‘is, 
whose beliefs and scholarly tradition lay between Sunni and Shi‘i 
Islam. Unless otherwise noted, ‘Shi‘i’ will be used throughout this 
chapter to denote Twelver Shi‘is, the largest group of Shi‘i Muslims. 


(2.) Khamenei even delivered part of his Friday sermon (khutba) on 4 
February 2011 at Tehran University (long a major political showcase 
for the Iranian state to broadcast its official religio-political positions) 
in Arabic in a transparent effort to win more supporters in the Arab 
world. Henner Furtig, Iran and the Arab Spring: Between 
Expectations and Dillusion, working paper no. 241, German Institute 
of Global and Areas Studies, November 2013; Robert F. Worth, ‘Effort 
to Rebrand Arab Spring Backfires in Iran’, New York Times, http:// 
www.nytimes.com/2012/02/03/world/middleeast/effort-to-rebrand- 
arab-spring-backfires-in-iran.html? r=0, accessed 2 February 2012; 
and Margaret Basheer, ‘Hezbollah Supportive of Egyptian, Tunisian 
Uprisings, but not Syria’s’, Voice of America, http:// 
www.voanews.com/content/hezbollah-supportive-of-egyptian-tunisian- 
uprisings-but-not-syrias-122348949/172965.html, accessed 19 May 
2011. 


(3.) See, for example, the following studies on sectarian identities, 
their creation, reification and use: Ussama Makdisi’s seminal study on 
the political and social utilisation of sectarianism in Ottoman 
Lebanon, The Culture of Sectarianism: Community, History, and 
Violence in Nineteenth Century Ottoman Lebanon, Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press (2000); Marc Lynch, “The War for the 
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